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Seen painted on a board hanging neare the Pulpit in Gray Abby Church, or in my treatise of 
funeralls, and is here inserted as folio weth, viz — 

Predoctus, fidelis, et Strenuus Evangelii Prseco Jacobus Montgomery gen. 

in Artibus Magister (Ex familia do Hasilhead in Scotia oriundus) 

Militi Aurato [Ejusdem utriusque nomini3) Curator Animarum, vigiiantissimu?, 

Cujus Spiritus migravit (e terris in Ccelis) Deo datori 7° Martii Anno 

A Christo nato 1647, Corpus autem (Sub Cathedra Veritatis) hie jacet 

Sepultum, Posteritasque Conditur in Spe Avao-rao-cws* 

Epitaphiutn Metaphoricum. 

Occidit hie (rairum !) nulla sol nocte secuta. 

This Sunn hath Sett and yett no night Ensued : 

j^o wonder! for God here his light renew'd. 

Posuit amicus L.M. A Mundo Taxato 1G92. 

(To he continued.) 



THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND 

AND 

THE FRENCH "FANAUX DE CIMETIERE." 



By HODDER M. WESTROPP. 



Mi*. Fergttssok, in his Handbook of Arcfn'tecture, remarks that Dr. Petrie's argument with regard to 
the Round Towers only removes the difficulty one step further back, as he does not attempt to show 
whence the Irish obtained this very remarkable form of tower; and adds, that any one who has 
seen the towers must feel that there is still room for any amount of speculation regarding such 
peculiar monuments. In reading De Caumont's Cours d" 1 AntiquiUs Monumentales, I have been 
struck with a very remarkable analogy between the Irish Round Tower and what is named in De 
Caumont's work, a "Fanal de Cimetiere," a beacon of a cemetery, or lantern of the dead; which 
has led me to add another speculation to the already long list, and to infer that the Irish Bound 
Towers derive their origin from France, and that they were erected in cemeteries as memorials of 
the dead, and were used as beacons to guide funeral processions to the churchyards, the lights in 
the tower serving also as a signal to recall to the passers-by the presence of the departed spirit, and 
to invoke their prayers. The following is De Caumont's description of them: — "Fanaux de Cime- 
tiere are hollow towers, round or square, having at their summit several openings, in which were 
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placed in the middle ages, [12th and 13th centuries] lighted lamps, in the centre of large cemeteries. 
The purpose of the lamp was to light, during the night, funeral processions which came from afar, 
and which could not always reach the burial-ground before the close of day. The beacon, lighted, 
if not always, at least on certain occasions, at the summit of the towers, was a sort of homage 
offered to the memory of the dead, a signal recalling to the passers-by the presence of the departed, 
and calling upon them for their prayers. And M. Villegille has found in Pierre de Cluni, who 
died in 1156, a passage which confirms my opinion. These are the words in which he expresses 
himself with regard to the small tower of the beacon at the monastery of Cherlieu : — ' Obtinet 
medium cemeterii locum structura quadam lapidea, habens in summitate sui quantitatem unius 
lampadis capacem, quae, ob venerentiam fldelium ibi quiescentium, totis noctibus fulgore suo locum 
ilium sacratum illustrate M. Le Cointre Dupont remarks that these towers or beacons are found 
particularly in cemeteries which were by the side of high roads, or which were situated in much 
frequented places. The motive for erecting these beacons was, he says, to save the living from the 
fear of ghosts and spirits of darkness, with which the imagination of our ancestors peopled the 
cemeteries during the night time ; to protect them from that timore nocturno, from that negotio per- 
ambulante in tenebris of which the Psalmist speaks; lastly, to incite the living to pray for the dead. 
As to the origin of these sepulchral towers, and of the chapels surmounted by towers (which I shall 
mention further on) nothing certain is known. Le Cointre thinks that they are of very ancient origin, 
and can be traced perhaps to the early period of Christianity. Without disputing this opinion, which 
would require to be confirmed by authorities which I am not in a position to produce, I think that 
it was about the 12th century, consequently about the time of the Crusades, that the greater num- 
ber of these erections were built ; for among those which remain, I know of none to which an 
earlier date can be assigned than that of the end of the 11th century, and many are of the 13th. 
If we are to judge by those which remain, few sepulchral chapels surmounted by towers were built 
after the 13th century. Some of these, which were rebuilt in the 14th and 15th centuries, took the 
form of a high tower : such is the tower of Puyberland, at Bordeaux, not far from the Cathedral. 
This very high tower was commenced in 1481, and finished in 1492; but it has succeeded or was 
built upon a sepulchral chapel, for it is known that in 1397, the base on which it was built was 
used as a sepulchral vault, and that over this vault was a chapel, in which canons celebrated mass. 
The belfry of St. Michel, in the same town, which has a sepulchral vault at its base, and which is 
of the 15th century (1480), has been perhaps also built over some similar vault ; it is detached from 
the church, and is in the midst of a plot of ground which formed the ancient cemetery." De 
Caumont thus describes one of the towers at Antigny, near St. Savin, in the department of Yienne : 
"It is in the middle of a square before the parish church, which evidently formed part of the 
ancient cemetery, for it is almost completely paved with tomb-stones. Pour square windows, 
turned towards the east, west, north, and south, open under its roof, at the summit of the tower; 
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it was there the light was placed ; the door was at some distance from the ground." He theu 
mentions others : " The Fanal of Fenioux is in the cemetery of that village, at a hundred paces 

distance from the church, opposite to the south door. The 
Fanal of Estrees occupies nearly the centre of a large plot of 
ground, to the south of which is the ancient road from 
Buzanc^ais to Polluan, and to the north of which are the 
remains of the parish church of Estrees, a building of the 
11th century, the choir of which is still remaining. This 
plot of ground was formerly the burial-ground of the parish. 
The tower is built on an octagonal basement; the height is 8 
metres 30 centimetres. The Fanal of Ciron is 150 metres 
from the church of the village, and, like that of Estrees, in 
the centre of a large cemetery. The Fanal of Terigny 
l'Eveque was also in a cemetery, about 300 paces distant 
from the church, near which passed the ancient road which, 
according to M. Demazy, was the old way which led from 
Mans to the Koman Camp at Songe. It is terminated by 
a conical roof; its four windows are turned towards the four 
cardinal points. Its height is 14 metres 70 centimetres." 
He adds: " I could also mention several other towers, pointed 
out by different authors, which ought to be assigned to the 
class of building which I have indicated.' ' 

The preceding description, it must be allowed, bears a 
very striking resemblance to everything that is characteristic 
of the Irish Bound Towers, and would, I think, lead to the 
conviction that there must be some connecting link between 
these and the " Fanaux," and that their purpose must have 
been almost identical. They were both used for sepulchral 
purposes ; they were erected as memorials of the dead in 
cemeteries; they were placed in church- yards unsymme- 
trically at some little distance from the churches; they 
were built in much frequented places (such as, in Ireland, 
Clonmacnoise, Glundalough, &c); their four windows at the summit face the four car- 
dinal points; the doors, too, are at some distance from the ground, evidently for the purpose 
of raising a ladder through the door into the tower. The towers are also of the same period, 
the 11th and 12th centuries, and never later than the 13th; finally, there is a tradition 
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in Ireland that they were used as beacons. I cannot but think that there is, in both classes 
of towers, a similarity of principle as well as of form; for we find that in the dark ages the same 
superstitious customs were practised in different countries. The early Christians, particularly 
those who were converted from Paganism, frequently adopted and introduced (as has been the 
ease in Italy) Pagan customs and practices into the Christian religion; and it would be but natural to 
suppose that the custom of lighting a lamp in a tower in honour of the dead (a Pagan custom) was 
introduced into Ireland from France; for, as Dr. Petrie argues with regard to the use of lime cement 
in religious edifices, a knowledge of this custom may have been imparted by the crowds of foreign 
ecclesiastics who flocked to Ireland as a place of refuge in the 5th and 6th centuries. We know 
that St. Patrick was a Frenchman by birth, and was educated in France ; a great number of St. 
Patrick's disciples were also foreigners. St. Declan (who, it is said, built the tower at Ardmore) 
travelled in Italy; St. Columbanus also travelled in France. Virgilius in the 8th century was born 
in Ireland, and like most of his countrymen at that period who were distinguished for learning, left 
his own countiy and passed into France. St. Malachy consecrated several cemeteries, and re-built 
many structures, "post ejus reditum e locis transmarinis." In fine, there was in the early periods 
a constant intercommunication between Ireland and France, particularly with regard to religious 
dogmas and practices. That the towers were erected in Irish cemeteries, too, as memorials of the 
dead, we have a kind of evidence from an apocryphal document of the 14th century. In the regis- 
try of Clonmacnoise, translated for Sir James Ware, we find it stated that " O'llourke hath for a 
monument built a small castle or steeple, commonly called in Irish Claigthough, as a memorial of his 
own part of that cemetarie." Its being called here a "steeple" is, of course, in conformity with the 
common opinion. A tower as a belfry would be very little to the purpose there; but a tower as a monu- 
ment and memorial in honour of the dead would be in its proper place in a cemetery. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising to find two round towers and several sepulchral chapels in that single cemetery, for 
Clonmacnoise was celebrated as being the burial-place of several Irish chiefs. Dr. Petrie also 
admits "that we shall find it difficult to resist the conclusion that the towers would be used at night 
as beacons to attract and guide the benighted traveller or pious pilgrim to the house of prayer or 
hospitality. Their fitness for such a purpose must be at once obvious" He then quotes the opinion of 
Dr. Lingard to the same effect, that they were used as " beacons to direct the traveller towards 
the church or monastery. Lights were kept burning in them during the night, at least such was 
the fact with respect to the new tower at Winchester, which, we learn from Wolstan, consisted of 
five stories, in each of which were four windows looking towards the four cardinal points, that were 
illuminated every night." Dr. Hibbert Ware also considers this the only rational theory on the subject. 
Dr. Petrie adduces a further evidence in the description of the pharos or beacon- tower of the Irish 
monastery of St. Columbanus in Luxovium, now Luxeuil in Burgundy, mentioned in Mabillon's Iter 
Germanicum: "Cernitur prope majorem Ecclesiae portam Pharos, quam Lucernam vocant, cujus om- 
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nium eonsiniilom vidl aliquando apul Carnutaa. Ei usut fuisse videtur, in gratiam eorum qui nocte 
ceclesiam frequentabantur." Mr. Pergusson, wlien mentioning, in his Handbook of Architecture, the 
round towers which are described in the plan of the monastery of St. Gall, in Switzerland, remarks 
the similarity of their position and form to that of the Irish round towers, which, he suggests, was in 
compliment to the Irish saint to whom the monastery owed its origin. He adds, " no mention is 
made of bells." I can never accede to the theory that the towers were built for belfries: in the 
first place, on account of their unsyinmetrieal position with regard to the churches they are near ; 
secondly, because at Brechin in Scotland there is a round tower near the church, and also a belfry 
in its usual position close to the church-door; at Swords (Co. of Dublin) also, there is a round 
tower, as well as a belfry, in the same church-yard ; and at Lusk (in the same county) there is a 
round tower with a steeple close to it. If the round tower was built for a belfry, what would be 
the use of building a belfry close to the tower at a later period ? I must say that I cannot but 
agree with Dr. O'Conor in thinking that the cloictheachs or belfries, mentioned in the Irish Annals 
quoted by Dr. Petrie, could not be the present round towers, which are built of stone. The cioic- 
theachs, from there being so frequently burned, must have been of wood, like the oratories. Dr. 
Petrie admits that the custom of building oratories of wood was continued in Ireland even 
down to the twelfth century; "but," he adds, "the strongest evidences in favour of the 
conclusion that the dm'rtheacJis were usually of wood, are those supplied by the Irish Annals, 
which so frequently record the burning of this class of buildings by the Northmen, while 
the daimhliags (stone buildings) escaped the fiames." If we apply similar reasoning to the 
frequent burning of chictheacfe, we must be led to the conclusion that they also must have been 
of wood. 

Sepitlciibal ott Mortuary Chapels. — Do Caumont describes these in the following words : 
" Sometimes the Fanaux have been replaced by sepulchral chapels, surmounted by a hollow 
tower and a beacon. Sepulchral chapels were evidently for the same purpose as the towers, 
for they too had beacons at their summit; they might also have been used for the purpose 
of exposing the bodies of the deceased before burial, for celebrating mass, and for other pur- 
poses the memory of which has passed away. I know but one in a state of preservation, — 
that of the ancient cemetery of the nuns of Fonterault. It is square. Prom the summit 
of the stone roof of the building arises a hollow tower of 4 or 5 metres high, bearing a lan- 
tern at its summit ; each face of the lantern is pierced with an opening, a conical roof covers 
the whole, and in the interior the chapel is vaulted. The date is 1223." St. Kevin's 
kitchen (at Glendalough) would seem to answer this description; and thus, if the analogy 
which I have suggested between the two be correct, St. Kevin's kitchen would be a stone- 
roofed sepulchral chapel, surmounted by a tower, which was used as a beacon, like the " fanal 
de cimetiere," or beacon of a cemetery. It would not, I think, be an improbable conjecture that 
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iho several churclies built at Clonmacnoise by Irish kings and petty princes were sepulchral 
chapels.* 

Crosses op Cemetemes. — In De Caumont's work I remark a further analogy to Irish anti- 
quities in his description of " Crosses of Cemeteries," which, I think, is an additional proof that 
there was some connecting link between Prance and Ireland with regard to both these structures. 
His words are : — " Crosses of Cemeteries, or crosses erected in the centre of church-yards, are also 
objects deserving of study, when they are ancient; for I am persuaded that during the middle ages, 
they have, in many burial-grounds, taken the place of the towers of which I have spoken : at the 
present day, they have taken their place in numerous sites. The most ancient that I know of are of 
the 12th or about the end of the 11th century. They are most frequently simple crosses inclosed in 
a circle, and raised on a square or cylindrical pedestal. In Brittany, crosses have been erected on 
which are sculptured rather complicated groups of figures, and of a workmanship the more 
remarkable as they are worked in granite." Crosses like those first mentioned are found in several 
ancient church-yards in Ireland The cross over the door of the round tower at Antrim bears a 
resemblance to those ancient French crosses. Crosses like those in Brittany are likewise to be met 
with at Monasterboice, Clonmacnoise, and other places in this country. 

We cannot but be led to the conclusion, that there must have been some connection be- 
tween France and Ireland as regards these towers, oratories, and crosses ; for how otherwise 
are we to account for the singular coincidence that in ancient Irish burial-grounds we frequently 
find a group composed of a round tower, an oratory, and a cross, and that in ancient French ceme- 
teries we find an analogous and corresponding group, composed of a "fanal" or beacon tower, a 
sepulchral chapel, and a cross. Some, indeed, may suppose that, on the contrary, the idea of these 
towers may have been received from Ireland by Prance ; but I think this suggestion could not be 
admissible, as it is more in uniformity with the course of events that the tide of knowledge should 
flow from the east towards Ireland than that the stream should run backwards. It is a singular 
coincidence that Dr. Petrie designed, for the tomb of O'Connell, in the Glasnevin cemetery, a 
round tower, an oratory, and a cross : a round tower as a belfry would have been very little to the 
purpose, but I think that this group, considered as a tower or beacon of the dead, a sepulchral 
chapel, and a cross cf a cemetery, would have been in its proper place. 
Eookhurst, Monkstown, Cork, October, 1862. 

* From a paper in a lute number of the London Atlienceum used, as it is no more than ten feet long. In a notice 

I see that " mortuary cbnpels" are still to be met with in of the life of Saint S within in another recent number of 

some old cemeteries in Italy. Tbey were used for the the Athenaum, there is a curious passage with regard to 

purpose above mentioned. The small chnpel by the side the burial of that saint. It is stated that he was interred 

of tlietowtr of Ciotmiacnoise must have been similarly outside the church " at the foot of his own tower." 



